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Memorabilia. 

T. may be of some interest to consider for a 
moment, before the first month of 1930 is 
out, one or two of the centenaries that the 
months are to bring with them—centenaries, 
that is, of persons whose lives at some point 
touch the interests common to readers of 
‘N, & Q.’ In April, 1830, were born Emily 
Davies and John Knox Laughton. The 
meaning of Emily Davies’ life to the world 
is writ large in Girton College; Laughton’s 
is to be found chiefly in modern naval his- 
tory, but his early life presents services of 
no inconsiderable worth. He entered the 
Navy as naval instructor in 1853 ,and dis- 
tinguished himself not only as teacher, but 
also by gallantry in action. He was trans- 
ferred to the Royal Naval College at Ports- 
mouth in 1866, and for ten years was occupied 
with meteorology and marine surveying. | 
This period was marked by the production of 
two useful textbooks. Then, in 1878, he ob- 
tained permission to lecture on naval history, 
and so began the work by which he is most 
widely known and will be most distinctly 
remembered. July will bring round the 
hundredth anniversary of Sir Clements 
Markham’s birth. He, too, began life in the | 
Navy—spending four years as a boy in the 
Collingwood on the Pacific Station. His fame | 
as a geographer, and his connection with the | 
Hakluyt Society hardly need mention. His | 
biographer, H. R. Mill, in the ‘D. N. B.’ | 
mentions that, besides his translations and 
official reports, he published no fewer than 
fifty volumes, of which eighteen were biog- 
raphies. His ‘ Richard III’ may be recom- 
mended as an excellent book with which to 
while away a dull afternoon of convalescence. 
In August comes the centenary of that friend 
of our youthful days, Henry John Roby. 
Any one who has used his Latin Grammar, | 
though knowing nothing else about him, will | 
have a pretty clear idea of what he was like. 
Yet to what one learns from that is to be' 
A 
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added that he loved mountains, and Words- 
worth and roses; that for twenty years he was 
a partner in a sewing-cotton manufactory at 
Manchester, in which he so won the confid- 
ence of his fellow-citizens that he was sent to 
Parliament in 1890; that for the vears before 
that he was devoted almost wholly to school 
reform, in which he did most notable service. 
He had had a brilliant career at Cambridge, 
coming to St. John’s from Bridgnorth School. 


‘HERE is one advantage about having 
very scant material on a really important 
subject—the life of Shakespeare, for 
example. What little there is is scrutinised 
from every possible distance and angle, until 
in process of time and such activity it becomes 
that rare thing—a fully developed topic. We 
should have supposed that Shakespeare’s 
manuscript remains, by reason of their ex- 
ceeding smallness (we are inclined to believe 
in ‘Sir Thomas More,’ but it is an inclina- 
tion we dare not quite act on) had already 
arrived at complete discussion, but we find a 
new aspect of them presented to us in Miss 
Henrietta C. Bartlett’s article in the current 
Iibrary, entitled ‘ Extant Autograph mat- 
erial by Shakespeare’s Fellow Dramatists.’ 
Miss Bartlett has chosen ten dramatists and 
poets born between 1554 and 1575, men work- 
ing while Shakespeare was in London, and 
has made systematic enquiry concerning what 
autograph remains of these are to be found 
in any great libraries in England and 
America. Ben Jonson is by far the most 
abundantly represented ; of six others, as she 
shows, it is mostly a few letters and docu- 
ments apiece that remain. Miss Bartlett’s 
conclusion is that comparison between these 
remains and Shakespeare’s signatures should 
convince us that the wonder is that we have 
so much as we do have of Shakespeare. This 
seems inviting us to congratulation a little 
higher than the evidence justifies; we still 
find ourselves wishing we had of Shakespeare 
at any rate what we have of Kyd: an auto- 


| graph letter signed and an autograph letter 


unsigned: but we would certainly agree 


| about ‘‘ how much more helpful it is to study 


| Shakespeare] in connection with the other 
men of his period, rather than as a_ person 
apart from his day and generation.”’ 


WE are glad to see that the London Society 

has had to reprint their little book on 
Churches. It now contains, 
besides Dr. Norman’s notes, a bibliography 
by Miss EF. Jeffries Davis which is specially 


| useful in its references to papers in period- 


icals, 
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PRACT No. xxxiii. of S.P.E. (what is 
meant by the letters S.P.E. no number 


condescends to tell, though applications for | 


membership and payment of subscriptions 
are considered inside the front cover) con- 
tains four treatises: Mr. G. N. Clark’s on 
‘The Bull’s Bellow’; Dr. Jespersen’s on 
‘Veiled Language’ (that is the jocular use 
of personal or place-names to fill out ex- 
pression of the commonest of ideas); Mr. H. 
W. Bb. Joseph’s ‘The Word ‘‘ Person’’’; 
and Mr. Kenneth Sisam’s ‘ Word-division.’ 
“The Bull’s Bellow ’—the phrase is taken 
from ‘ Shirley ’—gives us observations on the 
effect produced, or expected to be produced, 
by the efforts after correct speech made by 
the wireless. Its general purport is a con- 
trast between standard language and language 
as formed by the force of a powerful per- 
sonality, the opposition between the two being 
shown up by wireless. While agreeing with 
the writer that language as brought to coher- 
ence in the latter form is much to be valued, 
we do not go on with him to ‘“‘ regard with 
distaste the pure speech of the announcers ”’ 
—‘* this desiccated purity,’’ he calls it. There 
seems to us room for both; and since it is not 
probable that many forceful personalities will 
take upon themselves the office of wireless 
announcers, we believe that it is better that 
those who do should not be left to fix their 
own standard. Mr. Clark, illustrating the 
effect of strong individuality on language, 
mentions Baron von Hiugel, and especially 
his word ‘‘costing,’’ ‘‘ costingness.’’ Is not 
this a (sort of) translation of cotiteux ?—aris- 
ing perhaps from the proverb ‘‘C’est le 
premier pas qui coiute.”’ 

In ‘ The Word “‘ Person ’’’ we have a care- 
ful summary of a complicated history touch- 
ing alike philosophy and the most ordinary 
life. We agree that it is a pity to debase so 
dignified a word by using it neither with a 
note of contempt nor yet in the sense of an 
““intelligent self-conscious subject,’’ but 
merely as an empty substantive of the same 
order as ‘‘ thing ”’ at its weakest, but we con- 
fess we think some such neutral substantive 
denoting a human being is needed, and should 
be rather at a loss at this time of day to 
suggest a substitute. 


S not Inchcolm a haunted place? Is it 
not, at any rate, the mother of innumer- 
able ghostly legends? Looking through this 
month’s Scottish Notes and Queries we came 
upon a reply by Mr. Theodore Stewart to an 
enquiry about Inchcolm epitaphs. The reply 
gives the names of Priors and Abbots buried 
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there ; note of the large quantities of human 
bones discovered during excavation of ground 
north of the Tower, and mention that the 
Danes slain at the battle of Kinghorn were 
buried within the precincts of the Monastery, 
Then, near and in our own day, there was 
the crew of John Downy’s ship, the William 
of Leith,—some forty men,—who _ brought 
from the continent a terrible disease, and 
came to Inchcolm where they died and were 
buried. About 1845 Inchcolm was used as a 
hospital, and many Russian sailors from the 
fleet of the Tsar Nicholas I, then lying in the 
Firth of Forth, were buried here. The enor- 
mous quantities of human bones unearthed 
in every part of the island seem to show that 
throughout the past it has been a favourite 
burial-place. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Daily Post, Monday, January 19, 
1730. 


On Saturday laft her Majefty, accompany’d 
by the Right Hon. the Karl of Strafford, 
walked for two Hours in St. James’s Park. 

The fame Day his Royal Highnefs the 
Prince of Wales, accompany’d by feveral 
great VPerfonages, took the Diverfion of 
Shooting in Richmond Park. 

This Day his Royal Highnefs Prince 
Frederick’s Birth-Day was defign’d to have 
been celebrated, but an Order was on Saturday 
fent to all the Publick Offices, to keep it on 
the 20th of January, he being born after 
twelve at Night. 

We hear that his Royal Highnefs the Duke 
will go for an Hour or two every Day to 
Weftminfter School very foon. 

This Day the Judges, &c., are to meet to 
put an End to the Settling the Fees of the 
feveral Prifons in and about London. 


James Dalton was try’d for affaulting Dr. 
Mead in the Street, with an Intent to rob 
him and found guilty of the Affault, and is 
to receive Sentence accordingly. 


On Wednefday laft the poor Prifoners in 
Ludgate receiv’d in their Common Box, two 
Guineas wrapt up in a Paper, by an un- 
known Hand, and we are affured, for the 
Honour of the worthy and generous Bene- 
factor, the faid Sum was divided among all 
the poor Debtors of the Common-fide the fame 
Night, by the Stewards and Affiftants. 
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—— sual ‘Historical | 


Notes. 


THE GALWAY PRISONERS AND 
“DOCTOR ’’ WILLIAM BROMFIELD. 
(See ante pp. 3, 21). 


YARLY in June, 1689, there arrived in 
Ireland ‘‘ Doctor’ William Bromfield, 
who in his old age published in 1725 a book 
entitled ‘The Faith of the True Christian 
and the Primitive Quaker’s Faith.’ From 
this rare book, from the volumes of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, from the 
Carte MSS., and from the Additional MSS. 
in the British Museum, much may be gleaned 
about the career of this singular man. 

He seems to have been born about 1650, to 
have been a native of the vicinity of Chester, 
where records of families of his name abound, 
and, whilst still a youth, to have gone “ be- 
yond sea, > returning in his nineteenth or 
twentieth year and marrying early. In 1675 
and 1676 he resided in Forrest Street, Ches- 
ter, where, under the influence of Daniel 
Maddock, a blind Quaker, he became a mem- 
ber of that faith contrary to the wishes of 
his wife and relatives. Later on we get a 
glimpse of him as an apothecary in Warring- | 
rington, and subsequently, in 1687, we find | 
him practising as an unlicensed doctor at 
Hitchin, 
sonment and forfeiture of his property, but 
was released from prison with some 1,400 
other Quakers by King James’s exercise of the 
suspending power. “He claims to have had 
some gift of divination, in virtue of which the 
King “consulted him, and he asserts that he 
warned James not to leave England. The 
character he gives of James seems to be worth 
setting down, so much does it contrast with 
the ge meral estimate of that monarch : 


I must own to the World that King James 
was a good Master, a tender father, and a 
merciful Prince, . . if he had any failing it 
was his too much credulity. have often 
talked with the King religiously. . . and he 
would frequently say that. . . if ‘he was to 
change his religion it should he to a Quaker. 


Then in May, 1689, he proceeded from Hit- 
chin to London, Liverpool, Holyhead, and, 
crossing to Irel and, landed near Hoth, a 
and took lodgings in Thomas Court, Dublin. 
A letter of 9 June, 1689, from Bromfield to 
George Throckmorton, Esq., at Chiffield, near 
Hitchin, Herts, is very interesting :— 


Herts, for which he suffered impri- | 





Friend I got hither the 6th instant through 

oe greatest difficulty. . . The King is well. 

erry is not yet taken. Kirk is at sea over 
pecs Derry. He will be warmly received. 
Love to thyself, wife, Miss Hide, and all thy 
from thy friend. W.B. 

At the King’s headquarters he quickly be- 
came a figure of some importance; from him 
emanated the proposal to make brass money” 
in imitation of the Dutch and Flemish 
money; he became secretary to the Cabinet ; 
King’s Commissioner and Privy Councillor; 
he had charge of all James’s secret corres- 
pondence, and on his permit only were ships 
allowed to leave Ireland. He tells a curious 
story of correspondence between Tyrconnel’s 
wife’ and her sister, Sarah Churchill, née 
Jennings, intercepted at sea, and of Tyrcon- 
nel’s outburst of rage on being confronted 
with it, begging the King to hang the offend- 
ing lady, his wife, and ‘‘ make her a public 
example.’’ Mints were set up in June, 1689: 
one in Limerick in the Deanery-house, the 
other in Dublin, Capel Street. The Commis- 
sioners were John Trinder, Thomas Goddard, 
William Talbot, William Brumfield, Francis 
Rice, Edward Fox—in Dublin, and Walter 
Plunket in Limerick.24 £10,000 was coined 
in sixpences the first week, £20,000 the next 
week, and so on. Moreover, ‘‘ 150 looms were 
set to work at Chappel Izard,”’ and a salt- 
petre work. 

A third thing that happened (writes Brom- 
field) was the prisoners at Athlone and Galway, 
two hundred and odd horse having risen in 


children. 


the west in rebellion against the King, 
designing to join the rebels of Sligo and 
Enniskillen. Colonel Clancarty was_ sent 


against them with about 2,000 Irish who sur- 
prised them and fought them, and being un- 
able to resist they sur rendered to mere y, were 
condemned as Traytors to be hang’d, drawn 
and quartered and remained so until they heard 
of my being with the King, Then one Northcott, 
a priest, chaplain to the troop wrote to me 
and begged my intercession, making mighty 
promises of gratitude—but they sent me no 
money to defray the charges. I asked North- 
cott to deal candidly with me and let me 
know the truth of everything. . . There hardly 
passed a Council day but there was a motion 
for their execution. I laid before the King 


| how hard a thing it would be looked upon in 





2 The best account ‘of King James’s brass 
money is in an essay on Irish Coins by James 
Simon of Dublin, merchant, F.R.S. (London 


| 1749 and Dublin 1810, with supplement). 


| and the widow of George Hamilton, 


Jennings, 
Memoirs,” 

2nd son 
of Sir George Hamilton of Roscrea, Co. Tip- 
perary. 


24 James Simon’s essay. 


23 Tyreonnel’s wife was Frances 
the “ orange girl” of Grammont’s ‘ 
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England if these people should be executed, . . 


He could not grant pardon tor fear of raising | 


the Lrish against him but put the care of their 
lives in my hands, . . | was to go to the 
Secretary of State and demand a Reprieve 
in his name trom month to month, which | 
did, and had every month a reprieve sent 
them at my own proper cost and charges. . . 
but no repayment was made, they sent a 
certificate to W.P.25, but for their pockets 
they were not to be touched. unless you would 
teuch their God, the true old  Oliverian 
Principle, of whose Race these people were. 

Bromfield further refers to Prelate 
Northeott’s letters, “‘ but that worshipful 
Dean*6 has not performed one tittle of his 
promises. ”’ 

Bromfield’s further carcer is not without 
interest : 

At the Breach of the Boyne (he writes) 1 
left all my Magazines full of my effects in 
the hands of John Rathborne to the value of 
£10,000 who cheated me of every penny and 
afterwards sought my life when he came _ to 
England in 1693. T came from France in that 
year and wrote to Rathborne for £50. He 
sent the letter to the Minister of State. 

Bromfield was captured in London, impri- 
soned at We-tminster, but escaped into Sus- 
sex and thence to France. 

After the battle of the Boyne he travelled 
from Dublin to Waterford and Cork, where he 
had acquaintance with the family of Devon- 
shire. From Cork he got shipping to Brest 
whence he rejoined the fugitive King at St. 
Germains, was presented to Louis XIV, who, 
he alleges. offered him service under Louvois, 
an offer which King James refused to allow 
him to accept, and took up residence at the 
Hotel de Lorges. His name is not in the list 
of sixty-nine persons who in 1692 lodged in 
the Castle of St. Germains-en-Laye (Carte 
MSS. ceviii. 287-8). 

That he was on terms of intimacy with 
James and his entourage is sufficiently evi- 
dent from the letter written to him in 1696 
by Middleton?’ ; 

St, Germain’s, 
New Year’s Day, 1696. 
My very good friend, 

The King has commanded me to tell thee 
that he would discourse with thee concern- 
ing severall matters which thou didst pro- 
25 William Penn. 

26 Charles Norcott became Dean of Kilmac- 
duagh. 

27 Charles Middleton, 2nd Ear] of Middleton, 
1640-1719. Secretary of State to James IT. was 
not in Ireland; went to France in 1693: suc- 
ceeded Melfort. Eventually became a Catholic. 
A clergyman sent to convert him began with 
a question: “ You believe in the ‘Trinity?’ 
““Who told you so?” was Middleton’s reply. 
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pose to him when thou wert last here, there. 
tore laying all other things aside he would 
have the make what hast thou canst to this 
place of which L am sure thou wilt not faile. 
So wishing that this year may prove happyer 
than the last seaven, J] remain with = all 
sincerety. 
Thy Brother in adversity, 
Middleton, 
for Mr. Brumetield 

(Carte MSS. ceviii, 128), 

And yet by this time, or a little later, 
Bromfield had become an agent of King Wil- 
liam’s government in London. Witness his 
letter in 1697 to Myr. Hopkins for Mr. Secre- 
tary Iilis: 

L giveing information against som people 
lately come over from France to Mr. Ellis, 
they were forthwith taken up, now L haveing 
intelligence from them and som others that 
there are several English yt are wth King 
James are comeing over now; ye time that | 
was there | was acquainted with most of them 
therefore if you and the Secretary think it 
will be any service to ye Government to have 
these people taken up grant out a warrant 
and a messenger and | don’t doubt but to 
secure all that comes over, . . 

Humble servant, 
Wm. Bromfield. 


In a second letter he states that, not being 
well, he cannot go to Whitehall, but he names 
the persons from France :—Roger Manock, 
George Hussey, Mr. Thompson. 


In a third letter he begs for money. His 
wife is about to be brought to bed ‘‘ in this 


miserable place ’’—not named. -—- Add. MS. 
28894 (L.M.) 

Another begging letter of his dated 9 June, 
1697, from the King’s Bench, is to be found 
in Add. MSS. 28881. 

On 30 Jan., 1697/8 a warrant was issued to 
William Bromfield to return into England. 
(Hist. MSS. Commission — House of Lords 
MSS., New Series, v. 205). 

The Sloane MSS. 4087 (B.M.) contain a 
letter from a William Bromfield—probably 
the same person—to Lady Leicester from a 
house in Brook Street, Hatton Garden, near 
Holborn. It is concerned with nothing poli- 
tical. The references in it are to Lord 
Leicester’s state of health. 

Finally Add. MS. 22221 (B.M.) contains 
a letter from Bromfield to Lord Stafford, 
6 April, 1712, suggesting what guarantees 
may be considered sufficient in the coming 
treaty of peace—the Treaty of Utrecht, 
1713. 

Bromfield is mentioned neither by Burnet, 
nor Clarke (‘ Life of James IT’), nor Macau- 
lay, nor Gardiner, nor Bagwell, nor Murray, 
nor Boulger. Yet there is a certain litera- 
ture connected with him. 
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In the Information of John Lunt, 27 June, 
1694, we learn also of Bromfield’s arrival in 
Ireland, of Lunt’s seeing him in Dublin in 
Melfort’s office with Melfort and Lord 
Thomas Howard. Lunt also met him in 
France in July, 1693, alleging him to have 
been then ‘‘ engaged in a design to cut off the 
Prince of Orange.’”’ 

Lunt refers to him as ‘‘ Doctor Bromfield, 
as they call him, being sometime an apothe- 
cary in Warrington and there turned 
Quaker.’ He states further that Bromfield 
went sometimes by the name of Berkeley and 
was ‘a broad, fat, well-complexioned man of 
middle stature, aged 50 years.”’ 

Lunt, who seems to have been despatched to 
France as a spy, immediately after the flight 
of King James, gave infoimation against 103 
persons in all, and stated that he and Brom- 
field were sent from France to murder King 
William. 

George Wilson also mentions Bromfield in 
his ‘ Information’ of the same date. 

Richard Kingston’s ‘True History,’ pub- 
lished in 1698, charges Bromfield with rais- 
ing a ferment in England, Scotland and Ive- 
land, calls him ‘‘ a pretended Quaker, a tray- 
terous half-faced Papist,’’? and, amongst some 
of the chief runners from France _ includes 
Colonel Parker, Mr. Bromfield and his son. 

Bromfield married, probably as his second 
wife, Mary Smith, and had a son James. 
One child was born to him in Boulogne and 
another probably in London, but of his child- 
ren almost nothing is known. As a matter 
of speculation, one wonders whether the cele- 
brated Surgeon, William Bromfield, 1712- 
1792), born in London, was not his son. No 
dictionary of medicine gives the latter Brom- 
field’s parentage. 
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| James, 


Jacques Abbadie, Dean of Killaloe, men- | 


tions Bromfield also in his 
derniére conspiration d’ Angleterre,’ 1696. 

Walter Harris states that ‘‘the Quakers 
deny him to be of their sect.’’ 

Richard Abbott of Croxteth, Lancashire, 
Steward to Lord Molyneux, lent Bromfield 
his peruke as a disguise. (Chetham Society 
Publications, Vol. 1xi.). 

Archangel Graeme, a Capuchin, writing to 
the Duke of Mar, 19 Sept., 1716, refers to 
* Brumfield the Quaker, who is said to do 
great mischief in England and with Lord 
Townshend.’’ (Hist. MSS. Commission, 
aul) 2 


Wauchop to James III, writes of 


Bromfield’s pernicious principles and_prac- | 


tice, very prejudicial to interest.” 


your 
(Thid., 505), 


On the death of King James in 1701, Brom- | 


B 


Stuart Papers, Vol. ii. 449), and William | ‘the gentlemen of Treland.” 


/ escaped, he had no occasion to use it. 


field was arrested and imprisoned in the Bas- 
tille ‘‘ by the malice of the Earl of Middle- 
ton,’’ who had probably discovered by this 
time that, like so many men, great and small, 
of that period, he had a foot in either camp. 
He alleges ill-usage on the part of his gaolers. 
In a letter to Lord Caryll, 24 June, 1703, he 
complains of Colonel Parker’s treatment of 
him in prison and adds: ‘‘ Le Manger qu’on 
me donne est plus propre pour les chiens que 
pour les hommes.’’ Permission was, how- 
ever, given to Mrs. Bromfield, to visit him 
‘quand elle voudroit” (Carte MSS. 
cexxxvill. pp. 14, 15, 30). 

In the prison room above him were three 
prisoners, one of them being Sieur Lamb, who 
told him through a_ hole in the floor that 
Middleton was a spy and kept up a secret 
correspondence with Lord Wharton in Eng- 
land. After three years of this durance he 
was removed by one Ployden,8 a Jesuit, to 
a monastery at Charenton, where he spent 
six years, and by his own account, impressed 
the monks with his powers of prophecy. Dur- 
ing all this time his wife, curiously enough, 
Was receiving a pension, as is evidenced by 
her letter, written in Paris, of March, 1710, 
to Middleton (Carte MSS. ecx. 362). 

From Charenton Bromfield was transferred 
to a prison at Calais, and whilst he was there 
Middleton wrote two letters to De Torcy 
requesting that Bromfield be set free from 
‘“his painful imprisonment ’’ at the frontiers 
of Flanders, and that he be not transported 
to England lest he may be hanged. In one 
of these letters Middleton states that Brom- 
field had rendered faithful service to King 
‘especially in Ireland.’”? (Carte 
MSS., exxxviiil. pp. 216, 217). 

From Calais he was taken to Dunkirk and 
Nieuport, where he was set free. Reaching 


‘Histoire de la | Brussels he succeeded in getting to Rotter- 


dam, but failed to obtain a pass into Eng- 
land. The Duke of Marlborough, to whom 
he presented himself somewhere on this jour- 
ney, advised him to go into England without 
a pass. Following this advice he was arrested 
in London and imprisoned in Newgate, 
whence he wrote a letter to Queen Anne, who 
ordered him to be set free and sent him a 
purse of gold. 

When Bromfield was in prison in England 
in 1694 a certificate was sent on his behalf to 
Sir John Trenchard, Secretary of State, from 
But, as he 


During his second imprisonment in Lon- 
don, however, in 1711, a certificate was also 


2% Plowden. 
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sent to ‘‘ W. P.’’24 in the following terms :— | 


To whomsoever this writing shall come we 
the oraaee gentlemen do certify and 
acknowledge “that whereas above 200 of us re- 
ceived sentence of death at Galway in or 
about the year 1688 contrary to the public 
faith given us and conditions made with us 
in the field by about 2,000 Irish then in com- 
mission under the late King James, on 
account of our taking up arms and endeavour- 
ing to make our way through the country to 
join the Protestants of Sligo or Enniskilling 
in order to assist in the late happy Revolution : 
that one Dr, Broomfield now a prisoner (as 
we — in London, who followed the said 
King James to this Kingdom, did appear for 
us, “and did sollicite and procure for us 
several Reprieves from time to time (without 
any cost, fee, or reward that we know of) 
from his said Majesty. 

Moreover we hear and believe that the said 
Dr, Broomfield did by his interest, help, pro- 
tect, and deliver many other Protestants from 
the violence and rapine of that time, and that 
he was extremely kind and useful to all that 
applied to him. Ail which as many of us as 
are in this city or can be met with on this 
occasion do certify and acknowledge in behalf 
of ourselves and the rest of our company, as 
witness our hands, Dublin, August 16, 171. 

Tho. Purdon, Tho, Southwell, Fra, Bernard, 
Tho. Ponsonby, John Northcote, R. Foulke. 
Hugh Lawton, Robert Conran. John Brookes, 
H. Raymond, Ja. Graham, Wm, Southwell, 
Wm. Gunn, John Blenorhassett, Nich Chin- 
nery, Tho, Blennerhassett, Charles Northcote, 
Clerke. (Halliday Tract 173(4) pp. 4445, R.LA 
Dublin). 

The same tract gives the text of Brom- 
field’s letter to Queen Anne, and its effect :— 
Madam, 

have served thy Father faithfully during 
his Life and am now returned to my native 
country to end my days in Peace under thy 
Government but am committed to the noisome 
prison of Newgate. If thee hast a mind to 
draw thy chariot wheels over thy Father's 
grave, thou may’st put an end to this miser- 
able life when thou wilt; but if not, pray 
let me freed from this loathsome Prison. 

Thy Dutiful Servant, 
William Bromfield. 

Upon which the Queen immediately of her 
innate goodness sent him her Pardon; and, 
understanding his circumstances were slender. 
ordered him a Bounty to support his necessi- 
ties ever since which time he has demeaned 
himself peaceably and inoffensively, and lives 
now by his industry, having made som 
proficiency in Physick. 

All this excerpt from the Halliday Tract is 
derived from ‘ Jus Feciale Anglicanum, or A 
Treatise on the Laws of England_ relating 
to War and Rebellion,’ by § Samuel Brewster, 
London, 1st edition 1725( ?), 2nd edition 
1740. 


29 William Penn. 
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From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal of Saturday, Oct. 4, 1729, we learn 
that on ‘‘ Friday last Week died at his Lodg- 
ings in Bride Lane, Mr. William Bromfield. 
who made a considerable figure in the Courts 
of King James II. in England and at St 
Germain’s, as also in Ireland before its 
reduction: He was suspected abroad ; impri- 
soned in the Bastile, from whence he was 
released, and procured Leave to return, and 
had under his Consideration a History of the 
Revolution, for which Proposals were dis- 
persed: His Body was interred in the 
Quakers’ Burial-Place near Bunhill-Fields 
last Monday Night, being attended by very 
few of his own Communion, whom he had 
disobeyed by his writings against their grow- 
ing Luxury: In his Will he recommends his 
Soul to one God and Jesus Christ his eternal 
Spirit.”’ 

Similar announcements appeared also in 
the Daily Post, Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1729, the 
Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer, Satur- 
day, Oct. 4, 1729, and in’ Fogq’s Weekly 
Journal, Oct. 4, 1729. , 

No trace of Bromfield’s will can now he 
discovered. 

Here we part from William Bromfield, the 
enigma of whose life, as it is known to us, is 
not clucidated by his own words written at 
the age of 75: ‘T have fought the good fight. 
I have almost finished my course.”’ 


W. H. Werpty. 


A LIST OF DRUGS IMPORTED IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE study of the drugs used in the seven- 
teenth century is of perennial interest— 
almost as great now as it was in that century 
itself. The careful Thomas Bowrey, me?- 
chant and shipowner, duly informed his cap- 
tains outward bound regarding them, and 
among his Papers has been found one en- 
titled : ‘‘ Instructions for Drugs : Anno 1701.” 
given to the Worcester when she started for 
India early in 1702. To these is added a 
note: ‘‘ The prices set is the midle price as 
usually sold one year with another.”’ 

Alloes Socatrina: 3 sorts; the clearest from 
dirt and ashes, in small cleane_bladers, 
loose, dry, transparent when broaken, pri 
£10 per Ct. 

Alloes Hepatica: black and shineing like 
pitch, free from stones, £3.10.0 per Ct. | 

Assafetida: cleane, fatt, strong stinking, in 
matts, about 100 li. each ; take care of 
stones ; £8 per Ct. 
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Bdellium: of the midle sort, price £10 to | 
£12 per Ct. 
Benjamin: 3 sorts, head, belly, foot; take 


care of damer or rozin, in the head 
especially; £6, £10, £14 per Ct. | 
Borax or Tinkcall, in duppas or chests, 


cleane from dirt and stones; at present £20 
per Ct, and scarce; in anno 1686 was sold 
here | London] for £4 per Ct. 

Cardamoms: white, not broken, in bales: 
2s. 6d. ver li, 

Camphor: white and cleane: £14 per Ct. 

Cassia lignum: 3 sorts; Tromboone or the 
thick chip sort, £4 per Ct. ; Quill sort, £10 
per Ct.; Cinnamon sort, £12 per Ct. 

Cambogium; rolls, bright colloured, £12 per 
Ct. 

Cassia fistula; whole canes, moist within, £3 
per Ct. 

Coffie; when new in Arabia, is of a whiteish 
green, £10 to £11 per Ct. 

China roots: 2 sorts: first cutts, fine, white 
and sound ; second is flinty, darkish collour 
and rezinous, £6 per Ct. 

Cubebs; cleane from stalke and dust, £7 per 
Ct. 

Galangal: small sort, £3 per Ct. 

Galbanum: cleane from stick, soft, 2s. per Ji. 

Lack : 3 sorts: Stick lack, red and full of gum 
on the sticks, £6 per Ct.; Shell lack, fine, 
cleare, red, £12 per Ct.; Seed lack, red, 
bright and loose, £7 per Ct. Note: All 
Lacks to be stowed in the ship that they 
may not run together by to[o] much heat, 
for the running decays the lack. 

Long pepper: Not wormeaten, cleane from 
dust and dry; any quantity will sell (being 
now very scarce and in great demand), £12 
per Ct. Shortest sort of long pepper not so 
good, but if sound will sell at £6 per Ct. 

Myrrh: free from dust, the bright yellowish 
colour and fattest when broaken; the best 
price, £12 per Ct. 

Olibanum: yellow, bright drops, free from 
stones, not run together, 50s. per Ct. 

Opoponax : observe the sample for smell and 
tast: any quantity, 16 [ ?£] per Ct. 

Puchuck. 

Rhubarb: brightish yellow, dry, not worm- 
holes, fresh smelling, packt dry and warm | 
in baggs and cotton on the outsides of the 
bags, and then in chests or cask: from 5s. 
to 25s. per li. 

Salarmoniack: free from smell, £4 per Ct. 

or white, 50s. per Ct.; brown, 40s. per | 

t. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Scamony: fine blackish collours, from 8s. to 
12s. per li. 


| Senna: green, fresh smelling like new hay, 


not broaken, packt as close as may be, with- 
out breaking the leaves, preserves the smell 
and colour; 2s. per lt. 

Sanguis draconis: in drops or cakes, and 
rather out of the bags, because the tare is 
above half: a deep vermillion colour when 
powdered or struk on paper; £7 to £20 per 
Ct. 

Spica-nardi: large, fresh, free from dust, £8 
per Ct. 

Saunders: 3 sorts, yellow and fragrant smell, 
£3 per Ct.: Red, £2.10.0 uer Ct.; White, 
£10 per Ct. 

Sago: whitest, freshest, cleane; £2.10.0 per 
Ct. 


Turmerick : bright and large, 50s. per Ct., any 


quantity. 

Wormseeds : free from dust and stalks, packt 
close in bags and cotton on the outside; 2s. 
per li. 

Zedoary: roots, like ginger, the long sort the 
best, free from worm holes; £8 per Ct. 

Bezoar: the long slender stones best; ragged 
stones the worst; the larger the better; the 
less broaken the better; the dust worth 
nothing; 20s. per ounce. 

Lapis tutia: as per sample cannot err; if 
large the better; £10 per Ct. 

Musk in cod; thinest cods, least hair, fresh 
smell, grainy, reddish black, not to|o] dry 
nor to|o] moist; take care of lead in the 
cods ; 14s. per oz. 

Nux Vomica: a flat nut; 6 |? £] per Ct. 

Pearles alias seed pearl: 4 sorts; ragged 
pearles like pieces of oister shells, large and 
clear of dust, the more shineing the better. 
12d. to 16d. per oz: small round sort worst, 
2s. per oz: second round sort more bright, 
3s. per oz: third round sort pure bright. 
12s. per oz. 

Roman or blew Vitriol : £5 per Ct. 

Tamerinds: of Java the best, freest from 
stalke and stones: £1.10.0 per Ct. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 





URGEON GEORGE ROBERTSON 
BAILLIE.—In the ‘‘ Return of the Ser- 
vices ” at the War Office, the account of the 
above-named surgeon, dated 1 April, 1819, 
contains some interesting data, giving 


| glimpses of the life of a military surgeon dur- 


ing the early nineteenth century, which may 
be considered worth printing in ‘ N. and Q.’ 

Dr. Baillie was born at Edinburgh 14 Dec., 
1769, being the son of John Baillie, an up- 
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holsterer and burgess of the city in 1776. He | 


studied at Edinburgh University and in 1788 
qualified as L.R.C.S. 

The Return of Service says he started the 
study of his profession in 1783, with 
Alexander and George Wood, surgeons in 
Edinburgh, to whom he served an apprentice- 
ship of five years, and in 1788 received a 
diploma in surgery. 

On 5 Dec., 1788, he was appointed 
surgeon’s mate to the 14th Regiment of Foot, 
stationed at Jamaica, and remained there 
till 1791, when he returned to England in 
charge of the Regiment. In the year follow- 
ing he left the Army and entered into private 
practice in Edinburgh. 

He rejoined the Army again in 1794, and 
was appointed Hospital mate and sent to the 
West Indies. In 1795, while stationed at St. 
Vincent, he was captured by the French and 
sent to the Island of Guadaloupe, where he 
was kept a close prisoner, at first in the 
common jail and afterwards on a prison ship, 
where he suffered great hardships and priva- 
tions for months. 

On his release from prison in 1796, he was 
appointed surgeon in second to the 14th Regi- 
ment of Foot. 

In 1801, while staff-surgeon at the capture 
of the Danish Island of St. Croix, he was 
captured a second time by the enemv and 
sent to the Spanish settlement of Cumana, 
and was not released until the peace of 1802. 

In the same vear he was at Dominica, 
where he remained for two years. During 
that time the yellow fever raged most 
violently among the troops in that island. 

The surgeon and assistant-surgeon of the 
46th Regiment quartered there were both con- 
fined with that fever, and the latter died; 
therefore the whole duty devolved on Surgeon 
Baillie, and Major-General Prevost was 
pleased to notice his zeal to General Sir Wm. 
Mvens, Commander of the Forces, in the 
following terms: 

‘The exemplary, humane and diligent discharge 
of the duty of Garrison Surgeon as performed 
by Mr. Baillie during the distress and sickness 
which has deprived the country of many valuable 
lives, has made too lasting an impression on my 
mind to allow such unusual qualifications to 
pass hy without a feeble effort to bring his 
merit to notice; there is not a surviving officer, 
non-commissioned officer, or private who has 
not experienced his uncommon attention dur- 
ing almost an unparalleled scene of distress, etc. 

In 1804 he was removed from Dominica to 
St. Vincent, where he remained doing duty 
till 1811, but his health was so much injured 
by long residences in unhealthy islands that 
he obtained six months’ leave of absence to 
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return to England for recovery, where he was 
again put on duty (before the expiration of 
leave) at the Depot Hospital, Canterbury, 
In 1812 he was ordered to the Peninsula, but 
ou his arrival was unable to undertake field 
duty. 

He was sent back to England in the follow- 
ing year in bad health, and a third time 
captured by the enemy and sent to France, 
where he remained a prisoner of war till 1814. 

On his arrival in England he was ordered 
to take charge of the Depot Hospital, Hythe, 
and on 25 June, 1815, was ordered to Flanders 
(in consequence of the Battle of Waterloo), 
on which occasion he received the thanks of 
Sir John Meade, Deputy Inspector of Hos- 
pitals, for the promptness with which he 
obeyed the order to embark. 

He continued with the Army in France 
until 1816, and after that period he had the 
charge of the Channel Islands of Jersey, 
Guernsey and Alderney, with the brevet rank 
of Deputy Inspector of Hospitals. 

Surgeon Baillie retired on half-pay in 
1825, and died in March, 1838, at Sloane 
Street, Chelsea. 

His two sons followed in their father’s foot- 
steps, the elder, George Robertson Baillie. 
M.R.C.S., being a well-known and respected 
practitioner in St. Vincent, and the other, 


Assistant Staff-Surgeon Frederick Baillie, 
dying at Corfu in 1846 unmarried. 


Worthing. R. G. 8S. 
NHE DANCE OF DEATH.—This subject 
must often have been dealt with in the 
pages of ‘ N. and Q.,’ but it is ever of inter- 
est and I should like to bring to the notice 
of your readers a very good little volume of 
Hans Holbein’s ‘ Bilder des Todes’ which 
forms No. 221 of the Insel-Biicherei, published 
at Leipzig. I recently bought a copy in 
Berne and have since been delighted with it. 
It only costs, as far as I remember, about 

1 frane (9d.) in Switzerland. 
P: BG. B: 


YHANGING LONDON. — 1. Whitehall. 
‘* Tf the Office of Works new scheme for 
the erection of Government buildings is 
adopted, it will involve the demolition of 


Montagu House (Ministry of Labour). 
Gwydyr House (Air Ministry), and _ the 
Georgian mansions in Whitehall Gardens 


(Ministry of Transport, etc.). On 6 June, 
1904 the L.C.C. placed a blue encaustic tablet 
on the residence of Sir Robert Peel at No. 4. 
Whitehall Gardens. Lord Beaconsfield lived 
at No. 2. A fine picture of this old corner, 
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once called the Privy Garden, is in the | 
Sunday Times, 15 Dec., p. 16, and some old 
yiews are in the Crace Collection (Portf. xvi.). 

2. South Street, Park Lane. Nos. 2 to 
12, adjoining Dorchester House, are to be 
demolished. A bronze tablet, placed by the 
Duke of Westminster on No. 10, records that 
Florence Nightingale lived there. A good 
picture of these houses is in the Sunday 
Times, 29 Dec., p. 12. 

3. Piccadilly and Jermyn Street. The 
Prince’s Hotel closed on 31 Dec. The 
restaurant will be reconstructed on modern 
lines as part of a big development scheme. 
The Museum of Practical Geology will move 
to a new building, now being constructed, at 
the rear of the British Museum (Natural 
History), South Kensington, where it will be 
linked up with the Department of Geology of 
the Museum and the Science Museum. 

4. Hotel Cecil, Strand. Built on the site 
of Salisbury or Cecil House (which must not 
le confused with Cecil, Burleigh, or 
Exeter House on the opposite side of the 
Strand) : it was commenced by the 
“Liberator ’’ Co., and after seven years’ 
work was opened in May, 1896, as ‘‘the 
finest and largest hotel in Europe.’’ It 
occupies 23 acres and has 1,250 rooms. 
Salisbury and Cecil Streets were lost in mak- 
ing it. It was occupied by the Air Ministry 
from January, 1917, to late in 1919, being 
re-opened at a hotel 1920. On Dec. 18 it was 
sold to Shell-Mex, Ltd., for £1,500,000, ac- 
cording to the press, and will be altered or 
demolished. J. ARDAGH. 


RMS OF THE TIMES PUBLISHING 
44 COMPAN Y.—The College of Arms, under 
date Dee. 23, 1929, has granted a coat-of-arms 
to The Times—the first granted to a news- 
paper company. ‘The blazon is, Arg. eight 
barrulets sa. over all in pale a Caduceus or ; 
the motto, Tempus fuit est et erit. The sup- 
porters are on each side a sable Pegasus, 
winged, crined and unguled or,’’ holding in 
his mouth a sprig of oak ‘‘fructed or.”? A 
dexter arm proper grasping a thunderbolt or 
—to serve as a device or badge—takes the 
place of a crest. 

The black barrulets on argent represent 
lines of print on white paper, and the 
caduceus symbolizes the bringer of news. The 
old nickname ‘‘ The Thunderer ”’ is perpetu- 
ated in the badge. 

The Patent of Arms recites the history of 
the incorporation of The Times Company in | 
198, and the conditions under which ordinary 
shares in the Company are acquired. 
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‘ : 
Readers’ Queries. 
ROYAL YEOMANRY CAVALRY. — This 
corps was one of those employed for the 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny, and took 
part in the campaign at Oudh in the winter 
of 1858-9. When was it raised. and when 


disbanded? Has any account of its services 
been published ? 


H. Buttock (Capt.). 
| UNNYMEDE: A LEGENDARY STONE. 


— I wonder if anyone can confirm a 
memory, or is my memory at fault? about 
Runnymede Island. About fifty-five years 
ago I visited the island with a great-aunt, 
and was taken to the house on Runnymede. 
I remember distinctly our hostess showing me 
in the hall a large stone set in wood, used 
as a table, with letters cut in the stone, and 
she told me it was the stone on which Magna 
Carta was signed. I have never heard this 
stone mentioned by anyone else, and should 
much like to know if my memory is correct. 
Perhaps the stone in its wooden frame is in 
a museum by now. I do not remember the 
name of the lady: only her kindness in show- 
ing a little girl this relic of early English 
history. 


L. S. K. 


EDGER STONES.—I am anxious to ascer- 
tain the provenance of the large bluish- 
grey monumental ledger-stones which are 
found in such numbers in the churches of 
the eastern counties of England. They are 
composed of carboniferous limestone, of 
which quarries exist in Derbyshire, Wales 
and Belgium, and most of them bear in- 
scriptions of the eighteenth century. Owing 
to their size and weight, the cost of carriage 
by land, prior to the introduction of rail- 
ways,would probably have been prohibitive, 
and I imagine that most of these stones came 
by sea from Belgium. If so, in what part of 
Belgium are the quarries situated, and do 
any records exist of the purchase and price 
of the stones ? 
N. E. Toxe. 
RMS WANTED. — In a French manor 
house in the neighbourhood of Boulogne 

is an achievement of arms in a frame—Arg. 
a lion rampant gu., on a chief sa. a bezant 
between two escallops of the first; impaling, 
Arg. on a bend sa. three mullets of the first 
between two lions rampant gu. 

Crest (on an esquire’s helmet), 
Indian goat, arg., attired or. 

To whom does the impaled coat belong? 


A demi 
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The dexter coat and crest are those of Russell 
of Dorsetshire. 
N. E, Toke. 


(OTTON OF HAMSTALL RIDWARE.— 
“ Can any Staffordshire genealogist inform 
me of the parentage of or give me any further 
information as to—(1) Thomas Cotton, b. at 
Hamstall Ridware; elected scholar of Eton, 
1470, aged 11; admitted scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge, 1476, and said to have 
been afterwards a Friar Observant at Green- 
wich. (2) William Cotton, b. at Hamstall 
Ridware; clected scholar of Eton, 1475, 
aged 13. 
WaseEy STERRY. 


ITERARY LEADERS OF MODERN 
FRENCH THOUGHT. — I should be 
much obliged if readers who follow the liter- 
ary development of French thought — if I 
may so express myself—would give me refer- 
ences to any articles, whether in French or 
English (especially English) on the work of 
Paul Claudel, André Gide and Henri Gheon. 
Have books by these writers been, to any 
great extent, translated into English? 


C. E. H. 


MERICA AND MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. — I should be greatly 
obliged to any American correspondent who 
would tell me how far the American 
literary public in general is interested in 
modern French literature. What percent- 
age of educated people, those for example, 
that have gone through a university train- 
ing (not having taken French as their special 
subject), read French novels in the original ? 
Have translations of French novels any con- 
siderable vogue in America ? 


E. H. 


OAR FAMILY OF AMBASTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—I have a note to the following 
effect :— 

A loaf 600 years old may be seen in Derby- 
shire. It was included in a grant of land by 
the Crown in the reign of King John, and has 
remained in the Soar’ family of Ambaston ever 
since. 

I do not find in the Derbyshire directory 
any family of that name. Can anyone throw 
any light upon this matter ? 


Cartes G. Harper. 
[BISH REGULATIONS XVII. CENT.— 
Were permits required to leave Ireland, 


1630-1730. If so, where are they? 
A. B. 
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THE FOREST OF VALTERD.—Can any of 
your readers tell me if the forest of 
Valterd still exists? In Whitelock’s Embassy 
it is mentioned as being 300 English miles 
in length and 70 in breadth. I cannot find it 
in contemporary maps or Baedeker. 
KF. Compron MAckENziIp. 
JIDDERSHINS.”’ — In ‘ English Fairy 
Tales’ re-told by Flora Annie Steel 
is the story of ‘Childe Rowland.’ In this 
tale ‘‘ burd Helen ’’ is taken by the fairies 
to elfland because she ran round a church 
‘‘ widdershins,”’ i.e. against the sun. Can 
any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ tell me whence 
comes the expression ‘‘ widdershins’’ ? 


W. CourTuore ForMAN. 


[The Oxford English Dictionary takes due 
account of this word under the spelling 
Withershins, In sense 1., marked as 
obsolete,—S In a direction opposite to the 
usual; the wrong way "—it gives seven quota- 
tions, all Scotch, from 1513 to 1721, In sense 
2—In a direction contrary to the apparent 
course of the sun (considered as unlucky o1 
causing disaster),”’—the first quotation is ot 
1545, the last from LKipling’s * ive Nations’ 
(1903). ‘The derivation: is from the obsolete 
wither, “ opposition ’’ ‘* hostility’ + the gen, 
of sin es. sint=“ way,” ‘“‘ direction.” But 
in sense 2 association with the sun (son) has 
obscured the true derivation. There has been 
seme correspondence on the word in_ our 
columns, notably a communication from Pro- 
fessor Skeat at 10 S. ii. 76. The i of -shins 
is marked as short in the Dictionary, but the 
spelling of one quotation suggests ‘that it is 
sometimes pronounced long, w hile the intrusion 
of s seems to point to some popular connection 
with shine. (Cf. G. wider and perhaps also G. 
scheinen).] 

’NITTING.—Is this an old device? When 

does knitting first appear? Was it of 
German invention ? Did the knitting ot 
footwear precede the knitting of vests and 
jackets ? 

The names for this sort of work in differ- 
ent languages seem curious. In Italian, if 
I mistake not, fare a maglia is the ordinary 
expression. It corresponds to the Spanish 
hacer malla, having reference to ‘ mail’ 
formed. The German stricken takes no ac- 
count of the loop-formation, being derived 
simply from Strick, yarn or rope. The 
French tricoter goes back to the action of the 
needles. 

L, A. 


ANDERSON FAMILY OF WESTER- 
AIRDERBECK. — I seek genealogical 


| details of this family prior to 1730. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.4., SCOT. 
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\ ILLER AND BAKER.—Cobbett notes, in 
1825, on his ride from Winchester to 
Burghclere, giving a labourer’s wife money 
enough to buy two quartern loaves, ‘‘ for she 
told me that they had to buy their bread 
at the mill, not being able to bake themselves 
for want of fuel.’’ When did millers start 
baking at their mills, and when did they 
stop doing so? 
R. Hepeer Wattace. 


“ (HICHIV ACHE.’ — This is the name of 
/ the lean cow who fed on patient wives, 
while ‘‘ Bicorne ’’ grew fat on humble hus- 


bands. I shall be glad of references to this 
story. 

R. Hepeer WaALLace. 
i he ‘HNICAL VOCABULARY: WORDS 
1 WANTED.—I should be gratified if some 


kind reader would supply me with the tech- 
nical names for the following : 

1. The (usually) V-shaped lines of stone 
laid down on railway embankments—I sup- 
pose to keep the surface from sliding. _ 

2. The brick-course, or courses, projecting 
from the main shaft which may be seen at the 
top of some chimneys. 

3. The S-shaped pieces of iron attached 
for support to walls of old buildings. _ 

Is there any dictionary of architect’s 
and builder’s terms ? 


F. R. 


HREE LONDON QUERIES. — I would 
ask those readers who are learned in 
London to inform me on three points which, 
heing relatively modern, are more difficult to 
obtain information about than details of 
older time. 

1. Refuges or islands. When were these 
first set up to promote the safety of pedestri- 
ans crossing streets? And where? Who 
suggested them? Is there any official ac- 
count of them anywhere, and are there any 
regulations regarding their erection ? 

2. Furious driving. Where could I find 
particulars of any enactments against this 
in London? Was it legally an _ offence? 
What constituted furious driving, and what 
were the penalties upon conviction ? 

3. London lighting. Was the first light- 
ing of London streets by gas undertaken by 
acompany? If so, what was the relation of 
the company to the municipal authority of 
the time? 

E. 


ERALDS’ OFFICE, DUBLIN.—Ave tir 
grants and records all lost? 


N. M. R. 
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EV. JOHN GAMBLE.—Can some contrib- 
utor tell me the birthplace, date of birth 
and parentage of the Reverend John Gamble. 
He was Chaplain General to the Forces from 
1796-1809. The‘ D. N. B.’ states that he was 
a member of Pembroke College, graduating 
B.A. in 1784, and a distinguished writer on 
telegraphy. Any particulars of him, not 
given by the ‘D. N. B.’ would be welcome. 
Artuur J. Witcox. 


DUPLICATED CHRISTIAN NAME. — 
“ Readers seem to have taken much inter- 
est in the occurrence of sisters and brothers 
with the same Christian name. Another 
curiosity in naming occurs at clvii. 458, 
where John Hans Wright bears the name 
Johannes twice. Doubling of the surname is, 
of course, not uncommon; nor such names 
as John Johnson, Thomas Thomson. But 
are there many instances of a Christian name, 
as a Christian name, being given twice to 
a person ? 


O. L. 
HEYSEY.—I should be glad to hear of any 


theories (with authorities) respecting the 
origin of this unusual surname and also any 
instances (with dates and places) of its 
occurrence. 


YoNALD A. M. Drxon or THEARNE. 
[{NGLISH MARTYRS BEATIFIED.—The 


beatification of 136 English Roman 
Catholic martyrs of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries took place on Sunday, Dec. 
15, 1929, in St. Peter’s,. Rome, with the 
customary ceremonial (The Times, 1929. Dec. 
9, p. 11; Dec. 16, p. 11). Has any list of 
these martyrs been issued in any available 
publication, with the dates of their death and 
other particulars, and the charges made 
against them? 

F, A. Epwarps. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES OF AMERICA. 
— Why are the five North-Eastern 
divisions of the United States called the New 
England States, and when were they so 
named? Were not more southerly States like 
Georgia, Carolina, Baltimore, Maryland, and 
Virginia, established by English settlers at an 
earlier date? 
J. Lanprear Lvcas. 
OCKHART AND MAGINN.—Could any 
reader supply me with the words of 
Lockhart’s ‘ Lament’ for the erratic genius 
Wm. Maginn referred to in this week’s in- 
teresting leading article of the Times Literary 
Supplement on Henry Kingsley. 


M. R. 
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Replies. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S REPUTED 
CHILDREN. 
(clvii, 424; elviii. 33). 


N August, 1570, several persons were tried, 
and some executed, at Norwich for treason- 
able speeches and designs. ‘“Thei had set 
out a proclamation and had IV provisies: 
one was touching the wantenes of the Court 
...’’ and one of the conspirators called Mar- 
sham, having said that ‘* my Lord of Leices- 
ter had two children by the Queen,’’ was sen- 
tenced to lose both his ears or to pay a fine 
of one hundred pounds. (Letter from the 
Harl of Shrewsbury to his Countess. No. lili. 
of Lodge’s ‘ Illustrations of British History,’ 
1791, ‘Ato... Vol. ii.; p: ‘47, or 6vo:, “Vol; .1:, 
pp. 514, 515). 

In the tract issued by Cardinal Allen (or 
Alan), 1588, entitled ‘ An Admonition to the 
Nobility and People of England and Ireland, 
etc.’, cited by Lingard in his ‘ History of 
England’ (Vol. viii. p. 279, and Note P., p. 
442) there is an allusion to Elizabeth’s child- 
ren. The note in question does not set out 
this allusion in detail: it is inserted within 
brackets at the end of the paragraph com- 
mencing: ‘‘She does not marry because she 
cannot confine herself to one man,’’ and reads 
thus :—‘‘( Here is an allusion to her unlaw- 
full, longe-concealed, or fained issue)’’. 

In Ellis’s ‘ Original Letters on English His- 
tory’ (2nd series, Vol. iii., p. 
cexxx) is a letter headed ‘‘ B.C. an English 
spy to his Government upon the preparation 
of the Spanish Armada” (MS. Harl. 295, 
fol, 180, Orig.). After dealing with the 
Armada preparations, he goes on :— 

About xvi monthes agone was taken a Youthe 
entringe Spaine owte of France, about Fon- 
tarabie, who hathe gyven owte his person to 
be begotten betweene our Quene and the Erle 
of Leycester; borne att Hampton Courte, and 
furthwith by the elder Assheley delivered into 
the handes of one Southorne the servant to 
Mrs. Assheley, with charge upon payne of 
deathe that the sayde Southorne should not 
revele the matter, but bringe ytt upp: who 
brought the babe to a myller’s wyfe of Mowlsey 
to gyve itt sucke.... 

He then gives particulars of his up-brine- 
ing, his subsequent career, his style of life 
at the Court of Spain at the expense of the 
King, and his ‘“‘ lewd speeches.’’ (And see 
Lingard’s ‘ Hist.’ Vol. viii., p. 458). 

Gregorio Leti in his ‘ Vie d’Elizabeth’ 


134, Letter | 
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| (Amst, 1704. French translation from the 

original Italian), Vol. i., p. 489—after relat- 
ing the illness of the Queen in 1572, which 
gave rise to suspicions of poisoning, goes on 
thus: 

les partisans de la Reine Marie, eurent la 
| hardiesse de faire courir le bruit méme par 
| les libelles, que la Reine était grosse; et comme 
| elle fut incommodée pendant un mois de cet 
| accident, ils eurent Vinsolence — d’ajouter, 
qu’elle avait accouché secrettement pendant ce 
| tems-la . 

Other allusions in the ‘‘ historical ’’ cate 
gory exist, but, at the time of writing, the 
authorities cannot be recalled by the present 
correspondent. 

In the ‘‘ unhistorical ’’ category, allusions 
may be found to two sons, identified as two 
very notable personages in English history— 
Francis Bacon and the Earl of Essex—in two 
articles contained in Nos. 581 and 582 (1 and 
15 Sept., 1922) of the Mercure de France, 
entitled ‘Le Mystére Bacon—Shakespeare. 
‘Un document nouveau,’ by Général Cartier, 
being the autobiography of Francis Bacon 
ciphered on the biliteral system. The auto- 
biography is in English and is, in a collected 
and consecutive form, the cipher writings con- 
cerning the life of Bacon claimed to have been 
deciphered by Mrs, Elizabeth Wells Gallup 
from books of the period, as set forth by her 
in her own book ‘ Francis Bacon’s Biliteral 
| Cipher’ (London, Gay and Bird). In an 
| introductory article, General Cartier, who, it 
ig understood, was Cryptographer to the 
| Allied Forces during the Great War, says :— 
| ‘* —— nous croyons devoir insister sur le fait 
qu’au point de vue cryptographique, nous 
avons personnellement procédé a un travail 
| de contréle d’un assez grand nombre de textes 
| et que nous considérons que la discussion doit 
laisser de cdté le point de vue cryptographique 
qui nous semble inattaquable.” He refrains, 
however, from expressing any opinion as to 
the effect of these cipher writings on English 
History or English Literature. 

The present correspondent would be happy 
to supply, if desired, fuller particulars and 
extracts from the authorities cited, all of 
which are in his possession. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 

Links House, Hindhead. 


OB-SUNDAY (clvii. 423, 465). — ‘‘ Un- 
button one,’’ ‘‘ unbutton two ”’ and “‘ gob 

in the pew’’? Sundays were observed by the 
boarders in the eighteen-eighties at the 
ancient grammar school at Kingsbridge, 
South Devon. On another Sunday one’s 
handkerchief was worn hanging out of the 
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pocket as we processed idee the town on 
the way to church in front of our headmaster, 
Mr. John Russell Cloutte, previously of bel- 
mont House, Turnham Green. On another, 
known as stes ul-cake Sunday, it was lawiul to 
steal our neighbour’s Sunday tea-time cake 
unless he guarded it by contact with steel in 
the form of, say, a knife-blade or pen-nib. 
‘There were other Sundays, which 1 do not 
recollect, commencing at half-term and end- 
ing with the Sunday next before the holidays, 
‘“gob-Sunday,”” when, as an _ alternative 
ceremonial, a brick or large stone was carried 
under one’s coat and left under the seat as 
‘pew rent.’’ For obvious reasons the last 
sunday of term would appear more “ suit- 
able’? than the last Sunday in Advent, 
although probably as a rule they coincided. 
rep R. 


ESSUNS IN RHYME (clvin. 424, 465; 
clviul. 16).—-I have, in an old volume of 
* Toy-Books,”’ 


GALE. 


The | Good Child's Book | of | STOPS: | or 
PUNCTUATION IN VEKSE. | By Madame 
Leinstein, | Author of Rudiments of Grammar, 
Mamma’s ‘Tales, Unlucky John, ; ete. ete, 
Embellished with ‘Twelve Coloured Engravings 
London. Dean & Munday, ‘Threadneedle- 
Street; and A. K. Newmann & Co. Leaden- 
hall-Street, Price One Shilling, 

also, 
Time-Table, | In Verse 
Children | By C. 
Twelve coloured 
Dean & Monday, 
A. K. Newmann & 


The Gamut, and 
kor the Instruction of 
Finch, | Embellished with 
engravings. London. 
Threadneedle Street, and 
Co. | Leadenhall Street. 
WaLTER G. CROMBIE. 

‘Mary’s Grammar,’ which was used in 
nurseries and schoolrooms in the seventies of 
the last century, taught grammar by means 
of stories and contained a rhyming definition 
of the parts of speech, e.g.. 

A noun’s the name of anything, 

As_ house or garden, book or swing, 

Adjectives show the kind of noun 

As large or little, white or brown. 

There was also a rhymed History of Rome 
in use in the first school I attended, begin- 
ning thus: 

Romulus first and 

lullus Hostilius third is reckoned, 

The fourth is Ancus Martius grim, 

Tarquinius Priscus followed him. 


Remus second, 


Some years ago I enquired in ‘N. and Q.’ 
if any reader could tell me the name and | 
publisher of the volume, but I got no reply. 

L. M. ANSTEY. 
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i OBERT, BRUCE , (elvii. 445; clviii. 15).— 
Sir Hersert MAxWELL’s statement that 
Robert Bruce was born at Turnberry does not 


agree with ‘ The Complete Peerage,’ where, 
both under ‘ Brus’ and ‘ Carrick,’ the place 
of birth is given as Writtle, Essex. The 
place of marriage of his parents is there 
stated to have Leen Turnberry. 
R. S. B. 

FOLK CUSTOMS: ST. BRIDGET’S AND 

ST. BLAIZE’S DAY (elvii. 443; clviii. 


62). — St. Blaize, the bishop of Sebaste in 
Armenia, suffered in the year 316 (Feb. 3) 
a martyr’s death. As he was tortured with 
iron combs, he became the patron of the wool- 
pickers. The lighting of a candle, which 
house-wives use to do on the eve of his day in 
some parts of England and Ireland, comes 
perhaps from the phonetical coincidence of 
Blaize and blaze. St. Blaize is also the 
patron of veterinary surgeons. The legend 
tells that he dwelled a long time in a hole, 
where sick animals came to him, that he 
might cure them, and for this he is in Ger- 
many invocated by the peasants in cases of 
ilmess of domestic animals. 
Orto F. 
Czechoslovakia. 


3ABLER. 
Olomouc, 


NEGLECTED FACTOR IN PLACE- 


NAMES (cliii. 311, 527, 3554, 409; 
cliv. 455; clv. 4, 70, 121, 376). — The 
following passage from a letter to The 
Observer (Jan. 5) by Mr. W. H. McKaig is 
certainly striking in view of Mr. ALFRED 
Watkins’s theories about straight-sighted 


and the connection of some of these 
McKaig men- 
this 


tracks, 
with transport of salt. Mr. 
tions that he had been lecturing on 
subject : 

After a lecture a lady in the audience told 
me she was most interested in the above facts, 
and she had lived for many years in Ceylon, 
where the aborigines have to go long distances 
to the salt pans. ‘Their trac ks always run per- 
tectly straight (she added) through the forest, 
are sighted on some distant hill “and the way 
marked at intervals by large stones similar 
to those found marking the old tracks in this 
country, and the most ‘jmportant point is that 
the Ceylonese refer to the sighting hill and 
markstones as the “ Salt Hill” or “Salt 
Stone.” 

R. L. 

RCHBISHOP KITE (clviii. 9). —- In the 

‘Rutland Papers’ (edited by Jerdan, p. 
30) it is stated that John Kite, successively 
Archbishop of Armagh and Bishop of Car- 
lisle, was in 1520 one of the deputy com- 
missioners of the jewel office and one of the 
prelates who, in the same year, accompanied 
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Henry VIIIl and Queen Catherine to the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


T. G, S. should consult ‘D. N. B.,’ vol. 
xxxi., where he will find a fairly adequate 
account of John Kite, Bishop of Armagh, 
1513-21, and of Carlisle from 1521 till his 
death in 1537. The ‘D.N. B.’ says: ‘‘In 
1520. . . he was one of the prelates , . . who 
accompanied Henry VIII and Queen 
Catherine to the ‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold’ 
(Rutland Papers, ed, Jernan, p. 30).’’ 


C, Roy Hub Leston. 


FIL D’ALOES (clviii. 8).—Aloe fibre has 
long been used in the manufacture of 
twine and cordage, whilst violin strings and 
mats have also been made from it. Accord- 
ing to Mitchell and Prideaux, ‘ Fibres used in 
Textile and Allied Industries ’ (London, 1910) 
aloe fibre ‘‘ is largely employed in the manu- 
facture of twine and cordage, and as the 
material for a fine kind of lace (Fayal).’’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ears ABOUT SPOONS (elviii. 9).— 

The published material about spoons is 
too involved for anyone but an expert to ex- 
tract definite information from, but to such a 
perusal of Gask’s ‘Old Silver Spoons of 
England’ (London, 1926) and Price’s ‘ Old 
Base Metal Spoons’ (London, 1908) will no 
doubt give the particulars wanted. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


WO SISTERS WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN NAME (elvii. 333, 376, 
429, 465).—In the will of Rauff Hodilston of | 
Lincoln, 10 Oct., 1505 (P.C.C. 
occurs the following passage :— 
All the lands, tenements, etc., etc., to revert | 
to Agnes Buschell, Margaret Hodilston and 
Margaret Bate mine daughters... And if...} 
a male child be hereafter begotten by me of | 
the said Katherine my wife. . . such child is! 
to be next heir after Robert and Thomas and 
before the said three sisters. 


The testator had been twice married. 


C. Roy Hupteston. 
Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 
Redland, Bristol. 


Sik W. S. GILBERT (clvii. 388). — The | 
green encaustic tablet mentioned at this | 


reference has the following inscription :— | 
‘Sir | W. S. | Gilbert | (1836-1911) | | 


SAME. 


Adeane) | ; i 
+ Soe) | pool, but Gibson was the name of a family 


| seated at Stranton about the time mentioned, 
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bronze tablet by Sir George Frampton, 1914. 
Beneath the head of the playwright are two 
figures of Comedy and Tragedy, with inscrip- 
tion: ‘'1836—w. s. GILBERT— | 1911 pray- 
WRIGHT & POET, HIS FOR WAS FOLLY | & uIs 
WEAPON wit. |’? Are there any other 
memorials to him ? 
J. ARDAGH. 


A PASSENGER LIFT, 1830 (clviii. 7). — 
The Colosseum, Regent’s Park (1825- 
1875) had an ‘‘ Ascending Room”? for 
visitors, decorated in the Elizabethan style, 
and capable of containing ten or twelve 
persons. 
J. ARDAGH. 


P,XECUTION FOR CRIME OTHER 
4 THAN MURDER (clviii. 10). — Roger 
David Casement was tried for high treason 
before the Lord Chief Justice, convicted, and 
sentenced to death in June, and was hanged 
at Pentonville Gaol, London, on Aug. 3, 1916. 
Incidentally the new  ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ is in error in the article ‘ Capital 
Punishment,’ vol. iv., 8iUa, in giving the 
vear of Casement’s execution as ‘‘ 1917.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


From my note-book I cull the following. It 
may interest Mr, H. J. Aynrrre, It comes 
from the Newcastle Courant, June 9, 1827: 

On Tuesday last John Eagles a letter carrier 
for stealing a letter containing a bill, George 
Williams for sheep stealing, and Benn Saunders 
for highway robbery with cruelty were executed 
in London. 

H. Askew. 


OHN WARBURTON OF HARTLEPOOL 
(clvii. 458).—I have not been able to trace 
a John Warburton associated with Hartle- 


and the present borough of West Hartlepool 
included Stranton. In fact, a member of the 
Gibson family built the East Hall of 
Stranton. 

John Wallis, who wrote a History of 
Northumberland, published 1769, knew a 
John Warburton very well, as in the intro- 


| duction of his work he refers to him thus :— 
|‘ The late John Warburton, Esq., Somerset 
| Herald, made large collections respecting this 
| County. 


They are now in the possession of 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, of 
which I had the perusal by his Grace’s 
favour.”’ : 
John Warburton published in 1753 ‘ Val- 


Dramatist | Lived | Here.”” On the Embank- | lum Romanum,’ which was derived chiefly 


ment opposite Charing Cross Station is a! from Horsley’s ‘ Britannia Romana.’ 


These 
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notes, all can give, may be useful to Mr, (¢ 
Roy HupLeEston, 


~ 


H. Askew. 
iOCK FOSTERS, LONDON 424 ; 
clviii, 15). ~ John B. Firth, 
Guide, Middlesex,’ 1906, says that it is toler- 
ably certain that ‘‘ Fosters” is a corruption 
of ‘‘ Forestsrs,’? but the 
*@ock”” 38 doubtful. He says’ that 
“ Bicoque,”? a small village, is but a sugges- 
tion. 


(clvii. 


H. ASKeEw. 
“i LITTLE LONDON” (clvii. 459). — 
and 


Matthew — Richley, 
Characteristics of Bishop Auckland’ (1872) 
says that during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century the western extremity of 
the town now known as ‘‘ Town-head’’ was 
then called ‘‘ Little London,’’ and under this 


‘ History 


‘ Little | | 


derivation of | 


|“ Der Geist der stets verneint ’ 


name frequently occurs in the Parish | 
Registers. ; 
The denizens of this locality consisted 


principally of half vagrant families whose 
habits and riotous kind of life were supposed 
by the more respectable inhabitants to 
yesemble the sort of life in London. Hence 
the name ‘‘ Liftle London ”’ was given to the 
district. For instance, the Register of 
Baptisms records as follows :— 

1791. February 1, Alice, illegit. dr. 
Chators, Little London ; 

February 2, Elizabeth ,dr. of Robert Wilson, 
Little London; 

May 11, Robert, 
London ; 

June 4, John 
James Watson, 
July 29, Isabel, 
London. 

1795. March 4, Alexander, 
Ross, Little London. 


of Alice 


son of Joseph Robson, Little 


and Robert, twins, sons of 
Little London : 


dr. of John’ Stewart, 


H, Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


RIGIN OF PHRASE WANTED (elviii. 
10).—In Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Slang, Jargon and Cant,’ it is said: 
When Manager of Astley’s, the great Ducrow, 
who shared the hatred which his craft has 
always more or less entertained towards the 
actor, was wont to apostrophise the performers 
in his equestrian drama after this fashion: 
“Come, I say, you mummers, cut your cackle, 
and come to the ’osses!” 
V. Batiey. 


wo SONGS WANTED (clviii. 10) T am 
able to give the source of the words and 
music of ‘The Soldier’s Adieu.’ The words 


of the song are on p. 100, and the music at 
p. 165, of ‘The Songs of Charles Dibdin,’ 


(London, 1842). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Little | 


and their rejection 
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T he ‘Library. 


A Bites of Science and its Relations with 


Philosophy and Religion. By William Cecil 
Dampier Dampier-Whetham (Cambridge 


University Press 18s, net). 

[ is not possible to compose an account of 

the history of the changing relations be- 
tween science on the one hand and philosophy 
and religion on the other without, however 
impartial one may intend to be, implying 
“yes” or “no” in regard to these atter. 
has for several 
generations inspired science in this field. So 
thoroughly has he done his work that the 
old schemes of thought which took for granted 
correspondence between yhilosophic = and 
scientific truth are now, on that very account, 
strange and half incomprehensible to modern 
ways “ot thinking. Perhaps the denial gained 
more open course because the mind of man had 
grown weary of the pressure of the old theories, 
appeared as liberation. 
Now we have come to the moment when it is 
familiar materialism which is felt as bondage, 


and the affirmation of reality as something 
beyond or other than matter as our senses 
know it—even as other than matter in any 


form—is not only permitted by our scientific 
authorities, but also felt to carry promise with 
it, being perhaps part of the truth that makes 
free, 

As we all know, the change has come about 
principally through the influence of the 
radically new theories of physics. Whatever 


| farther “changes the work of future generations 


may make in physics, science can never go 


| back to that crude materialism,—resting prin- 


cipally on interpretations of biology—which 


| was the a word in intellectual competence 


son of Alexander | 


during the later nineteenth century. In fact, 
it seems likely that posterity will look on the 
first half of the twentieth century as at once 
a culmination and a new beginning of deeper 
import than any that have gone before. A 
sense of something like this pervades the hook 
before us. Emphatically, and yet, with an 
emphasis that has an unprec edented character 
in its significance, it says ‘‘ Yes” to those old 
intuitions of humanity whisk materialism 
denied. 

Of the ten chapters four take us from the 
science of the Ancient World to the Newtonian 
epoch. Three deal with Nineteenth Century 
science (Physics, Biology, and the relation of 
Science and Philosophic Thought). The last 
three are on recent Biology and Anthropology: 
on the new Physics, and on Scientific Philo- 
sophy and its Outlook. 

It is a book difficult to lay down. 
tells us that he wrote it chiefly for his own 
satisfaction and amusement; and that the 
studies of which it is the outcome were begun 
as attempt to clarify his own ideas on the 
subjects with which it deals. These are in 
themselves most promising conditions for the 
making of a book; and we have them com- 
bined with an English style which has the 


The author 
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attractive quality—growing rare, we think, 
among the learned—of rapidity. 

No doubt the latter part is the more 
able; but the chapter on the Suitland is 
perhaps the most delightful. Here we have at 
its best the author’s ‘happy power of grasping 
and setting out, with generous detail, the 
character of a man’s mind and work—witness, 
the pages on Leonardo da Vinci. 

While the whole book may be read with the 
deepest interest by any one who thinks at all— 
in fact, it is one of those that might be recom- 
mended as a most useful acquisition for any 
serious student of History, Literature or 
Philosophy as well as Science—-the genera! 
reader will probably find most food for his 
thonght and most immediately applicable in- 
formation in the brilliant chapter on Biology 
which opens the account of the modern position 
of Science. We were interested to observe 
that Jane Harrison is quoted with respect as 
an authority on the primitive religion of the 
Greeks. She has undoubtedly done a great 
deal to make students aware of the background 
behind the Olympians. A better understanding 
of the phenomena of primitive religion as pre- 
served for us in Greek (and other) ‘mythologies 
together with the immensely increased and 
fruitful study of the ways of existing primi- 
tive peoples, have been determining factors in 
the impressive development of — social 
anthropology. 

It is with Physics, 
First, we have a masterly 
of recent years, and then an 


however, that we close, 
account of the work 
account and 


broad forecast of the philosophy that is coming | 


into being, partly as supplement, where the 
newly felt limitations of science cause gaps to 
be perceived. The work of physics is work by 
symbols and calculation: its outcome not the 


AND QUERIES. 


valu | 


reality of nature but a model of nature. It is | 


curious that one who realises this, and who 
is willing to accord validity to religious experi- 


ence, should think it unfortunate that theology | 
resists each change in the conception of nature | 


when it first comes. That seems like s 
that it is unfortunate that a scale of the 
balance will not go up till the counterweight 
is heavy enough. And this History of Science 
rather goes to show that the scientific 
weight in these particular weighings 
always been so heavy as those ‘who. posited it 
conceived it to be. 
In conclusion we are brought to a vision 
of physical science, as having, it may be dug 
so deep into the natural world as to have 
* exposed its foundations, and to have reached 
the unknown ground beneath, which necessarily 
is of a nature different from 
superstructure. Newton perceived that the 
‘very first Cause” was “ certainly not 
mechanical”; and “ certainly not mechanical ’ 
are electrons, wavegroups and quanta of action, 
“We are loth,” our author says, “ to give up 
the familiar conceptual mechanism which, for 
two hundred and fifty years, has interpreted 
the structure of the natural world with such 
marvellous success. 
difficulties will be 
formulate a new 


” 


and physicists 


which for 


overcome, 
atomic model 


saving | 


counter- | 
has not | 


that of the | 


Possibly the present | 


f 
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time will satisfy our minds. But, now opr 

later, intelligible mechanism will fail, and we 

shall be left face to face with the awful 

mystery which is reality.” 

The Romance of Heraldry. By C. Wilfrid 
Seott-Giles (Dent and Sons 10s, 6d. net), 
‘HIS fine book should meet with wide accep- 


tance, since it touches modern needs and 
customs no less than the old, and _ vivifies 
heraldry by showing its rise from conditions 
which have their counterpart to-day, Thus 
in the Great War there arose a need for 
badges not altogether unlike that medieval 
need which created heraldry, and it was met 
by devices some of which—for exampie the 
monograms and letters—may well rank with 
the herald’s ordinaries. Again, we have trade. 
marks; their purpose is not decoration, yet we 
doubt not that owners of trade-marks Choose 
designs they consider handsome as well as 
good. for business, and take pleasure in them 
when they are artistically successful, The 
romantic laudator temporis acti may sigh to 
behold the Bruce’s heart on the’ Douglas 
motor-cy¢les; yet it may be argued that this 
use of old symbols is a chief means towards 
keeping her: aldry alive, in the sense that it 
may promote in the public at large a genuine 
interest in and teeling for symbolism, and 
thence for heraldic symbols, It was doubtless 
in great measure for lack of the — control 
automatically exercised by practical require- 
ments that the academic and_ official expon- 
ents of heraldry perpetrated those enormities 
against which all modern writers on the sub- 
ject, and our author among them, are wont 
to inveigh. We all know hetter now; in fact, 
we can get instruction in the fundamental 
principles of heraldic art from considering 
those that govern the patterns, letters ani 
figures painted on aeroplanes. 

Mr. Scott-Giles brings the romance of 
heraldry right down from the old dragon and 
raven banners of Briton or Dane, through the 
magnificent hey-day of medieval heraldry, 
to arms granted in our own time to persons 


or corporations, as well as to our signs, em- 
blems, badges and the like. Here lies the 


strongest claim of his book—the vitality which 
he has imparted to the whole subject by means 
of emphasizing not only its relation to prac- 


tical life in the past, but also its place as 
true antecedent of modern needs and_ con- 
trivances. 

He concludes with saying that his survey 


is rather aimed at arousing interest than con- 
veying knowledge, and therefore—espevially 
since it attains its aim so well—it would be 
unfair to ask for references or for those 
critical discussions which delight the scholar 
but are apt to “ put off” other people. It is. 
then, the more in place to notice that we are 
given a great deal of detailed information 
though not in strictly systematic fashion. and 
that the curious reader not vet acquainted with 
heraldry will find answers bere to many ques- 
tions, The sections in which the arms of towns 
make appearance will probably be welcome, to 
a great number Though the deterioration 
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of heraldry 
student, we have here again a development 
which those who come to it as new will find 
instructively and entertainingly illustrated. 
Another topic to which many will turn with 
satisfaction is the development of the roya! 
arms, especially in their first beginnings. Yet 
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is a very commonplace to the knowledge of the Spoarenh 


another good feature is the frequent reference | 


to Shakespeare, and elucidation of his heraldic 
allusions. The survey would be but half as 
valuable as it is without the excellent illus- 
trations. These have been drawn by the 
author himself, and number no fewer than 
259. We observe that he prefers 
martlets in the shield of Edward the Confessor, 


doves to} 


The index, though useful as it stands, might | 
well have been made more nearly complete: | 


the book deserves it. 


Problems of Place-Name Study. By A. Mawer. | 


(Cambridge University Press 6s. net). 


HE work of the English Place-Name Society, 
though it is on one side dry and linguistic 
making appeal but to few, has several aspects 


which cannot but attract all students of early | 


history and pre-history, and others which may 
be counted on to interest also the general 
public. | Professor Mawer’s services to the 
study of Place-Names require no holding forth, 
but we think he has seldom done anything 
in the subject more useful than these three 
lectures. His three topics are * Racial Settle- 
ment,’ ‘the Vocabulary of our Forefathers’ 
and ‘ Lines of Interpretation.’ 

One of the most important points made 
in the several Introductions to the volumes 
of county place-names which the Society has 
already brought out is that of the testimony 


of names to the prevalence or the limitation | 
of each different race which has occupied the | 


soil of England. 
easy to decipher, and is not always abundant. 
In his first chapter Professor Mawer sets out 
representative facts and solutions concerning 
it, the genera] outcome of which is the same 
as that of the Introductions, a paradox we 
might call it by which, on the one hand, the 
study of place-names is seen—especially where 
the conformation of the land enters into it— 
to throw up the invasions by giving them in 
many quarters a stronger outline and more 
clearly demonstrated penetration, while on 


the other, it is found to mark many problems | 


This is a delightful lecture, vet 
must yield, we think, to the following one, 
which points us to the as yet unworked 
treasure in the way of secular vocabulary to 
be found in, place-names. 


as insoluble. 


The testimony is not always | 


As Professor Mawer | 


reminds us, the vocabulary of our forefathers | 


has very definite limitations for us from the 
fact that the books in which 
down to us are so largely 
homiletie; from place-names, 
look to find material to fill gaps. 
principles the elements of the names 
separated out, and explained, he proceeds to 
show by happily chosen examples which illus- 
trate likewise what has been from the first 
the main principle of the Society, its first 
inspiration, indeed, the principle namely, that 


religious and 


then, we 


it has come | 


may | 
On what | 
are | 


{no English manual has hitherto existed. 


a3 


vledg with its due 
application is an indispensable condition for 
sound interpretation. In this lecture as we 
pass from one expressive old name to another 
the wild and thinly populated England of the 
Angles and Saxons comes vividly before one’s 
mind. As is well known tempting and obvious 
explanations of place-names are seldom the 
right ones: thus Shoreham does not mean 
the ‘“‘ ham ” by the shore; nor has ‘‘ Cockshot ” 
anything to do with the shooting of cocks or 
even with their darting. A standing problem 
is the satisfactory determination of the per- 
sonal-name element in place-names. While 
many examples are plain enough, there is a 
host which remain doubtful. This is the 
main subject of the third lecture, Professor 
Mawer concludes by saying, that while there is 
any considerable Old English material for 
only about one third of the English counties, 
there is abundance of Middle English, good 
and unpublished. His last words warn the 
student, that, as new material county by 
county is brought to light, it may be necessary 
to reshape views upon this or that problem. 
It is peculiarly dangerous in place-name study 
to think that because a thing ‘* may be ” there- 
fore it “ must be.” 


A Sheaf of Essays by a Sheffield Antiquary. 
By the late Charles Drury. (Sheffield: J. 
W. Northend 5s.). 

HIS volume will assuredly be welcome to a 
large body of local readers. It touches 

on almost all the entiquarian topics belong- 
ing to Sheffield, and sets them out with skill, 
aiming to enlist popular interest for the old 
life and history of the town. The papers—for 
the most part—were originally contributed to 
the Sheffield Daily Telegraph and the Sheffield 

Independent. Mr. Druary’s work brought him 

into immediate contact with a great deal of 

local as well as other material, and here we 
have character sketches; family _ histories; 
articles on inns, old houses, old documents, 

legends and curious incidents, All have a 

pleasant ring about them; are written care- 

fully to the point and yet easily; and make 
that happy impression which a _ thorough 
acquaintance with the subject one is writing 
about conveys. The more advanced student 
may indeed find that several of the papers 
present to him nothing new, but he will prob- 
ably find good learning in those more 
closely devoted to Sheffield antiquities proper. 

In particular should he noted a paper hitherto 

unpublished, on Sheffield Castle, upon which 

the author was working almost up to the time 
of his death. For the selection we have to 

thank Canon Odom, who contributes a 

sympathetic Foreword. 


Our Forefathers. The Gothonic Nations. Vol, I. 
by Gudmund Schiitte. Transalted by Jean 
Young. (Cambridge University Press £1 1s.). 
HIS valuable book was published in Danish 

in 1926. It deals with a subject for which 

Dr. 

Schiitte tells us that he has attacked it almost 

without collaboration. He is probably right 
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in thinking that while collaboration would have 
been of great use in regard to the subject- 
matter it might have proved hindrance rather 
than help in the devising of a framework 
for the study. It is by its frame-work 
rather than by its subject-matter that Dr. 
Schiitte would desire the manual to be judged. 

His plan comprises a regular series of eight 
sections: ‘Name,’ ‘ Sub-division,’ ‘ Ethnic 
Position,’ ‘Old Home,’ ‘ Environment,’ ‘Lan- 
guage,’ ‘ Civilisation,’ ‘ History.’ This system 
will be followed,with some necessary modifica- 
tions which do nof obscure the design, in the 
following volume. He has also brought order 
among the terms used to describe ethno- 
graphical divisions assigning a definite meaning 
to words like ‘“ race” “nation” or “ tribe.” 
The result is a compendium which once 
mastered affords a well plotted groundwork for 
further knowledge. Dr. Schiitte has been happy 
in the invention of the word Gothonic. The 
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translation, so far as we are able to judge of | 


it without verification by the original, is ex- 
cellently done; it “reads” itself like 
original. 


The Deposition of Sedimentary Rocks. 


Marr. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


HIS book is in its main purport beyond the | 


scope of ‘N. and Q.’ Without, then, 


attempting estimate of its facts we would recom- | 
mend it to our readers—regarded as laymen in | 


science—first, by reason of its readableness and 
intrinsic interest, and then by reason of its 
being largely an 
account. It both points out what may be con- 
sidered as rightly known, and corrects details of 
misknowing. 


selves are living. Professor Marr tells us that 
it would appear we are living in “an epicycle 
of a cycle of emergence in one of the great | 
revolutions; in an epicycle of a_ cycle of 
vulcanity; and in an epicycle of a cycle of low 
temperature.” In no one of these three are 
we probably at the maximum; and in any one 
it = possible that the maximum is still in the 
future. 


A Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm 
of England. Edited from the MSS, by the 
late Elizabeth Lamond. (Cambridge i 
versity Press 6s. net). 

ged published in 1893, by the care of Dr. 

W. Cunningham, two years after Elizabeth 

Lamond’s death this careful and scholarly piece 


of work will once more be welcomed by students | 


of English literature and history. It is a work 
first printed in 1581 and “ commonly attributed 
to W.S.,”’ but which there is good reason to 
believe to be the work of John Hales. 
editor suggests that he may have written it 
while he was living abroad for some years 
after 1549 and that he describes the condition 
of England as he had known it. Appendixes 
to the Introduction give documents illustrating 
the business of John Hales and the Commission 


on Enclosures, and correspondence — relating | 


an | 


| first as a sort of changing peal 
argument as well as an | 


! In geological studies one interest- | 
ing point, thrilling at any rate to the layman, | 
is tue fixing of the period in which we our- | 


Uni- | 
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to William Smith. The Lambarde MS. forms 
the basis of the text, which has been collated 
with the other MS. at the Bodleian Library, 


THe Oxrorp University Press has sent us yet 
another of their series of beautiful facsimileg 
of first editions. This is Winter: a Poem by 
James Thomson  (6s.). The poem _ varies 
strangely in length from one edition to an. 
other, the first appearance in 1726, being the 
shortest—405 lines. The reprint before us has 
all the excellences we have noted in other 
members of the series. ‘Those who are inter. 
ested in military history should take note of 
a monograph printed by Messrs. Milne and 
Hutchinson of Aberdeen, A History of the 
Provost Marshal and the Provost Services, by 
our correspondent Captain H. Bullock. The 
author believes that the Provost Marshal’s 
office is one division of the office of 
the Deputy Marshal of England—his 
police duties, that is. He traces the Provost 
Marshal by means of many quotations, and the 
supply of numerous details, from 1517 to the 
present day. The charge of policing the army 


| was not always a pleasant or safe one and 
By J. E. | 


Captain Bullock quotes from the 1625 Articles 
of War instructions for due escort and support 
ot the Provost on the ground that ‘‘ otherwise 
the service would suffer, for he is one man, 
and must correct many, and therefore cannot 
be beloved.”” The Sheltering Tree and other 
Poems by Samuel J. Looker strikes one at 
of echoes. 
Plainly, Mr. Looker is deeply conversant with 
English poetry. Listened to a little more 
closely the verses have a certain faint ring 
and charm of their own. They are uneven, 
but many are better than verses which have 
been offered to the public in much _ finer 
array (2s.). Lancashire School Friends and 
other famous Friends, by T. C._ Portens 
(2s. 9d.) is an illustrated booklet giving short 
accounts of Lancashire worthies, together with 
verses about some of them. It is intended for 
educational use, and will make an attractive 
nucleus for talks on local history. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the inform- 
ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 


' quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 


the envelope the number of the page of 


The | ‘N. & Q’ to which the letter refers, 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 


| theses—immediately after the exact heading— 


the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 
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